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LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY 

FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 



VIII. 




' The tall pines bowing where they stand, 
The bared head of £1 Capitan." 

Bret Harte. 



Afar the bri.s^ht Sierras lie, 

A swaying line of snowy white." 

Joaquin Miller. 



AS yet, only occasional glimpses of our Golden Coast have 
found their way into the national poetry. Bret Harte has 
given us rich specimens from more than one mine of story and 
song on the Pacific shore— has opened veins of literary wealth 
which no hand has yet made so productive as his own. We have 
to thank him for pictures of the strangely intermixed human life 
of California, and also for suggestions of the wonderful background 
against which it is seen — ^ 



" The tall pines bowing where they stand, 

The bared head of El Capitan ; 
The tumult of the waterfalls, 

Pohono's kerchief in the breeze, 
The waving from the rocky walls, 

The stir and rustle of the trees." 

Joaquin Miller, in his several volumes, furnishes full and bril- 
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liant descriptions of the plains, and canons, and mountain-ranges 
of the Far West : — 

" Afar the bright Sierras lie, 
A swaying line of snowy white, 
A fringe of heaven hung in sight 
Against the blue base of the sky. 

" I look along the valley's edge, 
Where swings the white road like a swell 
Of surf, along a sea of sedge, 
And black and brittle chaparral. 
And enters like an iron wedge 
Drove in the mountain dun and brown. 
As if to split the hills in twain. 

** To east and to west, to the north and the sun. 
Blue skies and brown grasses are wedded as one — 
And the buffalo come like a cloud on the plain. 
Pouring on like the tide of a storm-driven main — 
And the lodge of the hunter to friend or to foe 
Offers rest ; and unquestioned you come or you go — 
My plains of America ! seas of wild lands ! 
I turn to you, lean to you, lift you my hands." 

The scenery of the Yosemite Valley, and of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, although more familiar to us through art — the art of the 
painter and the engraver — than through poetry, is not unfre- 
quently most vividly suggested to us in a line or tv^o from some 
poet who never visited the Western shores of our continent, ex- 
cept in imagination. 

How could we dream of a vaster forest-loneliness than is hinted 
in Bryant's lines about 

" . . . . The continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashings " ? 



Or by what route could we enter the wilds between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Pacific Ocean, and perceive their savage 
charm, as we do through the magic of Longfellow's pen, when 
he takes us where 

**.... Among the Wind River Mountains 
Through the Sweetwater Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska " ? 

Or what picture of a wilderness mountain-peak gives us such an 
impression of sublimity as that gleam of 

" . . . . Awful Shasta's icy shrine," 

in one of Whittier's hymns ? 

But rural landscapes drawn by the hand of one who has from 
childhood loved the trees under whose shadow he writes, have a 
peculiar attraction. The pines of Georgia rise above us in Paul 
Hayne's poetry, and we look upon them with something of his 
own enthusiasm : — 

** Tall, sombre, grim, they stand with dusky gleams 
Brightening to gold within the woodland's core. 
Beneath the gracious noontide's tranquil beams. 

" A stillness strange, divine, ineffable, 

Broods round and o'er them in the wind'^s surcease. 
And on each tinted copse and shimmering dell 
Rests the mute rapture of deep-hearted peace. 

" Shy forms about the greenery, out and in. 

Flit 'neath the broadening glories of the morn ; 
The squirrel — that quaint sylvan harlequin — 

Mounts the tall trunks, while swift as lightning born 
Of summer mists, from tangled vine and tree 

Dart the dove's pinions, pulsing vividly 
Down the dense glades, till glimmering far and grey, 

The dusky vision softly melts away." 




''White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep, 
Light mists, whose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the hills asleep!" 

Whittier's ''' Noon at the Lake-side.^' 



Penetrating with him his hilly Southern woods, the thunders of 
the Falls of Tallulah burst upon us, the mingled roar of " five 
infuriate torrents : " — 

" From ledge to ledge the impetuous current sweeps. 
Forever tortured, tameless, unsubdued. 
Amid the darkly humid solitude ; 
Through waste and turbulent deeps 
It cleaves a terrible pathway, overrun 
Only by doubtful flickering of the sun. 
To meet with swift cross-eddies, whirlpools set 
On verges of some measureless abyss." 



Or, ascending with him the summits of the Blue Ridge, touched 
with the early tints of autumn, we are shown th' t 

" The rainbows of the heaven are not more rare. 
More various, or more beautiful to view. 
Than these rich forest rainbows, dipped in dew 
Of morn and evening, glimmering everywhere 
From wooded dell to dark-blue mountain mere." 

A brilliant "Bit of Autumn Colour," which found its inspira- 
tion at the same beautiful season, among the same peaks, is from 
the pen of Mrs. Margaret J. Preston :— 
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' Centred upon a sloping crest, I gazed 
As one enchanted. The horizon's ring 
Of billowy mountains, flushed with sunsetting, 
Islanded me about, and held me 'mazed, 
With beauty saturate. Never colour blazed 
On any mortal palette that could fling 
Such golden glamour over everything 
As flashed from autumn's prism, till all was hazed 
With opal, amber, emerald, amethyst. 
That shimmered, mingled, dusked to steely blue." 



Our elder poets, Bryant, Halleck, and others, have delighted to 
sketch mountain-outlines in their verses — the Berkshire Hills, the 
Catskills, and the Highlands of the Hudson. What echo from 
our childhood is more familiar than Drake's lines : — 



'* The moon looks down on Old Cro'nest : 
She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast. 
And seems his huge grey form to throw 
In a silver cone on the wave below?" 







^' Gone has Spring, with all its flowers, 

And gone the Summer's pomp and show, 
And Autumn, in his leafless bowers. 
Is waiting for the Winter's snow." 

Whittier. 



And Halleck's 
forgotten : — 



'Weehawken" is far too beautiful ever to be 



*' Weehawken, in thy mountain-scenery yet 

All we adore of Nature in her wild 
And frolic hour of infancy is met ; 

And never has a summer's morning smiled 
Upon a lovelier scene than the full eye 
Of the enthusiast revels on, when high 

" Amid thy forest-solitudes, he climbs 

O'er crags that proudly tower above the deep. 
And knows the sense of danger which sublimes 
The breathless moment, when his daring step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave, with startled ear. 

•* In such an hour he turns, and on his view. 

Ocean and earth and heaven burst before him. 
Clouds slumber at his feet, and the clear blue 

Of summer's sky, in beauty bending o'er him — 
The city bright below, and far away, 
Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bay." 

A delicate, impalpable tenderness, as of a midsummer haze, 



seems to cling about Whittier's '* Noon at the Lake-side," written 
on the border of the hill-encircled Winnepesaukee : — 

** White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep, 
Light mists, whose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the hills asleep ! 

" O isles of calm ! O dark, still wood ! 
And stiller skies, that overbrood 
Your rest with deeper quietude ! 

" O shapes and hues, dim beckoning through 
Yon mountain-gaps, my longing view 
Beyond the purple and the blue, 

" To stiller sea and greener land, 
And softer lights and airs more bland. 
And skies — the hollow of God's hand ! 

" Transfused through you, O mountain-friends, 
With mine your solemn spirit blends. 
And life no more hath separate ends. 

" I read each misty mountain-sign ; 
I know the voice of wave and pine. 
And I am yours, and ye are mine." 
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In various songs by the same poet we have the richness of late 
summer glowingly depicted, and its gradual passing into the gor- 
geous colours of autumn, that lose themselves in sombre changes 
before the blank whiteness of winter falls upon them. How the 
tardy glories of midsummer kindle beneath his touch !— 

" Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod. 



And the red pennons of the cardinal-flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves." 

And, further on in the season, how lovingly are the blossoms 
remembered, though now only lingering phantoms, faded and tat- 
tered, in their wayside haunts ! — 

" Along the river's summer walk. 
The withered tufts of asters nod ; 




' Farewell the forest-shade, the twilight grove, 
The turfy path with fern and flowers inwove." 

Mrs. Whitman's '* Lines written on November.^ 



And trembles on its arid stalk 

The hoar plume of the golden-rod. 

And on a ground of sombre fir. 

And azure-studded juniper. 
The silver birch its buds of purple shows ; 
And scarlet berries tell where bloomed the sweet wild rose ! " 

Sad as a sighing wind the voice of the poet is heard in the 
fading fields he has loved : — 

" Gone has Spring, with all its flowers, 

And gone the Summer's pomp and show, 
And Autumn, in his leafless bowers. 
Is waiting for the Winter's snow." 



But autumn in the North is far from being a season of gloom, 
and no one has pictured its brightness and cheer with more 
delightful effect than Whittier himself; as, for instance, in one of 
his earlier poems, " The Huskers : " — 

" It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 
Had left the summer harvest-fields all green with grass again ; 
The first sharp frost had fallen, leaving all the woodlands gay 
With the hues of summer's rainbow, or the meadow-flowers of May. 

" Through a thin, dry mist, that morning, the sun rose broad and red ; 
At first a rayless disk of fire, he brightened as he sped ; 
Yet even his noontide glory fell chastened and subdued 
On the cornfields and the orchards, and the softly pictured wood. 
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" And all that quiet afternoon, slow sloping to the night, 
He wove, with golden shuttle, the haze with yellow light ; 
Slanting through the painted beeches, he glorified the hill ; 
And beneath it pond and meadow lay brighter, greener still. 

" And shouting boys, in woodland haunts, caught glimpses of that sky. 
Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed, they knew not why ; 
And schoolgirls, gay with aster-flowers, beside the meadow-brooks, 
Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet looks." 

No season has been sung by our poets more frequently, or more 
satisfactorily, than this. It is, indeed, the most poetic time of the 
year, in its lingering, changeful, suggestive beauty— in its splendour 
and its pathos. Even November, proverbially a dreary month, 
has unfolded from its grey shroud many a revelation of unexpected 
beauty for eyes that were open to see. When the blaze of October 



magnificence has passed, the simpler and nobler elements of the 
landscape assert themselves ; leafless boughs sha'de into a tender, 
cloud-like mistiness ; and the quiet tints of olive, and bronze, and 
dead gold, that linger upon the more tenacious foliage, subdue 
and enrich even common scenery, idealising it into something far 
beyond itself. In such days we seem to walk in a transfigured 
world. 

Of the poems written on this autumn season, " A Still Day in 
Autumn," by Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman — recently deceased — is 
one of the loveliest : — 

" I love to wander through the woodlands hoary. 
In the soft gloom of an autumnal day, 
When Summer gathers up her robes of glory. 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 




''.... 'Tis autumn now 
On field and hill, in heart and brain." 

Lowell's ^''^ Palinode ^ 



" How through each loved, familiar path she lingers. 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist. 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst ! 

*• Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled. 
Till the slant sunbeams, through their fringes raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 

" The little birds upon the hillside lonely, 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet, wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings, and softly glides away." 

Although she too sings sadly, after the leaves have fallen : — 

•' Farewell the forest-shade, the twilight grove. 
The turfy path with fern and flowers inwove." 

She sometimes shows the dark month under a rare illumination, 
as in her " November Landscape on the Moshassuck : " — 

235 



" How like a rich and gorgeous picture hung 
In memory's storied hall seems that fair scene 
O'er which long years their mellowing tints have flung ! 
The wayside flowers had faded, one by one ; 
Hoar were the hills, the meadows drear and dun. 
When homeward wending, 'neath the dusky screen 
Of the autumnal woods, at close of day, 
As o'er a pine-clad height my pathway lay, 
Lo ! at a sudden turn, the vale below 
Lay far outspread, all flushed with purple light : 
Grey rocks and umbered woods gave back the glow 
Of the last day-beams, fading into night." 

The poet Lowell can write in his " Palinode : " — 

" . . . . 'Tis autumn now 
On field and hill, in heart and brain ; " 

but his " Indian Summer Reverie " fairly blazes v/ith the glory of 
the passing year. Birch, and maple, and sumach, and scarlet-oak, 
glow upon his illuminated pages with unique and dazzling meta- 
phors : — 
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' The birch, most shy and ladylike of trees, 
Her poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 
And hints at her foregone gentilities 
With some saved relics of her wealth of leaves. 
The swamp-oak, with his royal purple on, 
Glares red as blood across the sinking sun. 
As one who proudlier to a fallen fortune cleaves. 

' He looks a sachem, in red blanket wrapped, 
Who, 'mid some council of the sad-garbed whites, 
Erect and stern, in his own memories lapped. 
With distant eye broods over other sights — 
Sees the hushed wood the city's flare replace. 
The wounded turf heal o'er the mill-way's trace, 
And roams the savage Past of his undwindled rights. 



'* The ash her purple drops forgivingly 
And sadly, breaking not the general hush : 
The maple-swamps glow like a sunset sea — 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush." 

These colours are not too high for the reality ; and the material 
which might be drawn upon for illustration of our general subject 
seems well-nigh inexhaustible. 

Yet, lovingly though our poets have depicted Nature, as they 
have witnessed her peculiar aspects in their own land, there is, in 
her infinite variety, abundant inspiration for poets yet unborn. 
Our Western World has not yet unfolded half its wealth of sub- 
Hme and beautiful scenery, most of which has only come to light 
in the search for more palpable treasures. 

Lucy Larcom. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF A STATUE. 




HE profuse ** bestatuing " of mediocrity which is 
now in fashion bids fair to abolish the value of 
what should be the last and highest honour. A 
great, a very great man departs, and his image 
is placed in the forum or public place, to recall 
him vividly, and, by recaUing him, stimulate curi- 
osity and revive the memory of his achievements. 
As the public place belongs to the people and is for the people, 
so it should be with the quality of any image set up there ; repre- 
senting one who, when alive, had attracted the same attention, 
and who, standing in the flesh on such a rostrum, would command 
notice and admiration. Any statue not of these pretensions is an 
impertinence, as it were, and defeats its own claims to attention ; 
just as some pretender in real life, thrust into a position for which 
he is unfitted, finds that it brings him discredit rather than honour. 
All our cities are being rapidly filled up with bronze men in coats, 
supported behind by a sort of milestone, with enormous cloaks 
hanging off and trailing on the ground. Three-fourths are ob- 
scure, or men of celebrity in a small class, and therefore unfitted 
for being thus set up for the crowd. We need only walk down 
the Thames Embankment to find this illustrated, for we are con- 
fronted there with the effigies of Outram, Brunei, and Mill. Of 
these three it may be said the crowd knows little ; they become 
therefore bronze enigmas, excite no interest, kindle no feelings, 
and might as well be away. Nelsons, on the contrary, Welling- 
tons, Pitts, Foxes, Queens, Kings, and the like, all speak in a lan- 
guage of their own to the crowd. This may be laid down as a 
broad principle which, however, has its limitation, for there are 
conditions under which a specialist in bronze may speak to the 
multitude : the principal of which is, when natural feeling and high 
Art make the bronze expressive. To see a striking attitude and a 
face highly significant at once arouses curiosity, and thus interest 
will be awakened in the pursuits that are the very raiso7t d'Stre 
of the figure. All this holds more particularly in a great capital 
like London, in which no obscure or mediocre men should have 
place, and only those who have done vast service to the empire— a 
consideration which enters enormously into the artistic value of 
the image, as not even a Flaxman or Thorwaldsen could lend 
dignity to a personage thrust into so conspicuous a position with- 
out claims. In provincial towns eminent local personages may 
appropriately find place ; though here, too, the same jealous prin- 
ciple of selection should obtain. Many, such as Birmingham, are 
fortunate in their statues, which have a grace and quaintness want- 
ing in London figures. Much of this is owing to their being per- 
sons of the last century, where the costume favoured effect ; and 
indeed it might seem a good rule that a couple of generations at 
least should elapse after the death of the celebrity, before this form 
of homage is paid. Now the moment a great man dies, subscrip- 
tions are collected for a statue, and, within a year or two, he is 
exhibited in his metal frock-coat and trousers, with the effect of 
an undue and vulgarising familiarity. Thus we have the late 
Lords Derby and Palmerston, cu7n viultis aliis ; and we may 
reasonably feel alarm at the certainty that the vast crowd of con- 



spicuous men of the second and third rank who now engross at- 
tention will be celebrated and their memory embalmed in this 
mode. In Dublin there are some picturesque statues, mainly the 
work of Foley, while classic Edinburgh is abundantly supplied 
with excellent works. 

But there can be no doubt but that this over-satiety of statues 
will defeat its object, and that a city crowded at every turn and 
street corner with figures will inspire rather a feeling of disgust. 
To have a good and effective statue there must be many ele- 
ments : First, a personage of great celebrity and popular gifts ; 
secondly, it must have a direct reference to an architectural posi- 
tion — the centre of a square or corner where many streets converge 
or cross ; thirdly, it must be characteristic and significant ; not a 
mere figure, that is, but a figure expressing the gifts for which 
the original was celebrated. 

There have been so many failures in the making and setting up 
of statues, even under the most favourable conditions of subject, 
position, abundant funds, and even of competent artists, and the 
eye is so much offended by what is presented to it, that it may be 
worth while inquiring whether, if some simple and not very recon- 
dite principles were attended to, something far more effective might 
not be secured. For it is really disheartening to see the vast 
amount of money and enthusiasm that has been expended in these 
memorials without producing much greater results than the erec- 
tion of huge masses of metal or stone blocks, with a label below, 
and with none of that half-tender, half-grateful sense with which 
we look on some well-executed portrait or medallion of a relative 
whose memory is dear to us. In this general failure there is a 
curious analogy to- the style of comedy and acting which is or was 
lately in vogue, and which would appear to be based on that taste 
for a low and vulgar realism that assumes the most exact imitation 
of physical objects is a form of Art. This school, as is well known, 
deals with what are merely accidents instead of the essentials, and 
therefore the likeness is rather apparent and on the surface than 
real. The Robertson comedy, for instance, gives us the gossip of 
society, the colourless drawing-room manners which are the same 
in every type, whereas there are, even in fashionable life, principles 
and passions that the true dramatist should seize and analyse, to 
give a genuine picture of our society. So with sculpture. Many 
would suppose that if there were some ingenious invention by 
which a perfect cast could be produced of a human being in every- 
day dress, with his hair, whiskers, &c., nothing better, as a like- 
ness, could be desired or hoped for ; yet, so far is this from being 
true, that it is no exaggeration to say that a true artist would give 
a better " likeness " of such a person in which no single line or 
surface or curve would agree with any actual Hne, curve, or sur- 
face of the original figure. The reason is, that the mind or soul 
within, ever in motion, manifests itself by a thousand movements 
of limbs, of muscles, nerves, and each change within causes a cor- 
responding change without. Hence a cast of the human face 
could not be a likeness, unless it be assumed that the particular 
mind within is in a state of torpor, and shows no Hfe or movement. 
Further, these movements may be roughly " diagnosed " as it were 



